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time in the scientific world. It was not 
the age of darkness, but certainly it was 
not the age of light, and if that is the 
new age, it seems not yet to have occurred 
to us that nothing will look more pitiable 
in the light we covet than the tinsel 
of our old perfections, once so glorious 
in effect within the medieval semi- 
darkness. That which was once right, is 
the only thing that is ever right, is true 
if art stands still and aspiration is sus- 
pended. It is true, if they are right who 
think that art has been displaced by 
science — life by grammar! 

Our wide windows of today have 
flooded rooms with light, the character 
of our imagination will respond, it is 
affected by environment. How does the 
old furniture of art appear in such illu- 
mination, and the traditions that once 
seemed so resplendent in castle-window 
light? The curtain and the pillar, no 
one loves them as I love them, but im- 
pressionism, and we use the word in its 
widest sense, must not come near them, 
their glory fades at the touch of the 
morning light. It does not interest us 
to find a modern picture a meeting 



ground lor an assortment of old con- 
ventions; all of different periods, and 
not one of them at home in its native 
light; it is precisely this that is vul- 
garity. The old now is separated from 
the new in life, the old world lies behind 
a barricade of whirling steel. The sev- 
erance is no less distinct in art. But do 
not let us take refuge in such terms as 
the "New Art" and "New Thought," 
these can mean nothing, Art and 
Thought are of the same age exactly ; 
they are, of course, as old as the world, 
and whatever else they can be they can 
never be new. New directions ! Ah ! 
yes, we welcome them, we who have not 
cultivated the bedside manner, or imag- 
ined that we stood beside the deathbed of 
great art. And who do not regard sci- 
ence as an heir — but as an explanation. 
The flaw that showed in L'Art Nouveau 
— and the movement unconsciously as- 
cended to the wall picture — was insin- 
cerity. Just as everything else in art is 
insincere that is an intellectual per- 
formance from beginning to end. For 
beauty is only visible as an enchantment 
and as projecting: temperamental feeling. 



DOCENT SERVICE 

Teaching ov and by Woiiks of Art; Its Weakness 
and Its Strength 

BY BENJAMIN IVES GILMAN 



I. The term Docent Service was in- 
vented to mean the effort of seeking to 
make tangible works of art known to 
others. 

A work of art may be known in two 
ways : in itself and as an index to other 
things. Its complete exposition consists 
of two operations : first, that of causing 
the beholder to grasp the intention of the 
artist therein; second, that of causing 
him to grasp truths which this intention 
reveals. Interpreting the artist is the 
foundation of exposition; interpreting 
the work its superstructure. 

Hence, there are two factors in Docent 
Service. It aims to induce others, first, 



to partake of the feast for senses, mind 
and heart set before them in a work of 
art; and second, to go forward in the 
strength of this meat into the universe 
beyond. By the first aim the Docent is 
the coadjutor of the artist; by the second, 
of the scientist, the craftsman and the 
moralist. 

Before the institution of Docent Ser- 
vice instruction upon objects of art in 
museums did not in general represent 
teaching of art at all, but only teaching 
by it. It was not concrete but abstract 
instruction aiming not at enjoyment but 
enlightenment. It did not seek to 
awaken appreciation through companion- 
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ship, but to impart information through 
discipline. Of the three forms of teach- 
ing by art — scientific, technical and 
moral — museum instruction represented 
chiefly the scientific, and this in the form 
of instruction in history. The use of col- 
lections by classes in history, which in 
bulk is still their chief educational use, 
exemplifies but one of the possibilities of 
secondary instruction upon works of art. 

Primary instruction upon art — the 
teaching of it — has hitherto been known 
by a different name, and been practised 
b}' others than those recognized as teach- 
ers of art. The name is criticism, and 
the persons are critics. Even under this 
name the fundamental form of artistic 
instruction has hitherto not been ade- 
quately known. In spite of its judicial 
etymology the word critic conveys a sug- 
gestion of enmity. Sainte-Beuve thought 
it worth while to reiterate the saying of 
Joubcrt: "The penetration of other 
minds is the charm of criticism; the 
maintenance of standards is but its busi- 
ness side, and its least utility." He 
would not have quoted the phrase had not 
the mental entrance into works of art 
been, even in his day, as it has since re- 
mained, a rarity. Not only has instruc- 
tion upon fine art been by most identified 
with its application to history, or tech- 
nique, or morals; even those devoted to 
the prerequisite of its assimilation have 
neglected this for the unessential labor of 
distributing praise or blame. 

The two elements must be clearly and 
fully grasped. Docent Service is, first, 
teaching of objects, and to this the ra- 
ting of them is unessential; and second, 
teaching of subjects through them, and to 
this the widest range of vision is essen- 
tial. 

II. Docent Service has its weak side, 
but also its strong foundation. 

It is not by accident that the word 
"academic" has its flavor of reproach. 
The vocation known as teaching consists 
in impressing an average standard upon 
immature minds. There is danger that 
those who follow such a vocation will not 
look beyond average standards and that 
habitual association with inferiors there- 
in will confirm those standards. The weak 



side of teaching is its tendency to pro- 
duce mediocrity in the teacher. Let the 
accusation of mediocrity distress no one. 
There is the making of an archangel, or 
a Bodhisattva, in everyone and no more 
in anyone. The mediocre only lack de- 
velopment. To insure teachers against 
its arrest they should be persons of 
leisure from teaching, free to temper 
their souls by contact with the highest 
standards and by association with their 
peers. The ideal would indeed be to 
abolish teaching as an occupation for all 
day and every dray. This ideal Docent 
Service in its measure realizes, demand- 
ing but a small share in the life of per- 
sons chiefly otherwise employed. A do- 
cent is not a museum guide. The phrase 
"docent service" means a function, the 
phrase "museum guide" a functionary. 
Such a functionary may well be dis- 
pensed with; but the function should be 
shared by every official in charge of 
works of art. Docent Service lias been 
established, not as a vocation, or office, 
but as an avocation, or duty, expressly 
to guard museum instruction on the weak 
side common to all teaching. 

The solid basis of the Docent System 
appears in its fundamental similarity to 
means of spiritual betterment in use the 
world over and the ages through. Public 
religious observance has two factors: the 
element of worship and the element of 
edification; first, the contemplation of 
sacred art — beholding its structures and 
images, reading and singing its texts — 
and second, the listening to lessons drawn 
therefrom. The like elements reappear 
in Docent Service, which first inspires to 
worship before the works of art it deals 
with; then ministers to edification from 
them. 

In this particular corner of the world, 
empty in earlier years of all tangible art, 
religious observance at first shrank al- 
most wholly to the second element. It 
could be announced by the phrase: 
"There will be preaching." The inertia 
of this tradition still prevents us Ameri- 
cans from fully realizing the overshad- 
owing importance of the first element in 
our relation to fine art. We fail to rea- 
lize that the apprehension of what is in 
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works of art is the condition of our get- 
ting anything worth while out of them, 
and often wholly outranks that further 
product in value. This mark of the 
pioneer upon the civilization of the 
United States imposes on us among its 
later heirs the duty of insisting on the 
element of worship in art, as in religion. 



In the museum as in the church the ele- 
ment of edification is already recognized 
and overestimated by the community in 
general. Thus it appears that Docent 
Service has its solid foundation. It is but 
a new application of the immemorial wis- 
dom expressed in all the temple services 
of all religions. 
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BY A. E. GALLATIN 



NO painter has excelled, if indeed 
equaled, Winslow Homer in depict- 
ing the majesty and overpowering 
strength of the ocean, its sublimity and 
mystery. His marines form an un- 
rivaled epic of the sea. 

Homer's art was typically American 
and in many respects he was the most 



representative painter that this country 
has produced. Our early artists were 
imitative to a large extent, their can- 
vases painted according to deeply rooted 
European traditions, but in Homer we 
produced a man whose art was splen- 
didly national. His style was not in- 
fluenced by the work of any other painter 



